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ORIGINAL TALES. come. “She’s enough to tire the patience of a saint,” quoth rer Irby had it just on the tip of her tongue to say she 

ia wished she could return the compliment; but we record it as 


tienen |! our hero, and stalked out of the room in a furious fit of im- 
patience. The street-door had a spring lock, which delayed 


THE VICTIM OF TRIFLES, | sep 
| him an instant and threw him into an ecstasy of fretiulness ; 
he slammed the dvor so hard that he alarmed all the old rats 


BY J. K, PAULDING. 

Accorprne to all the rules by which we estimate worldly 5 the house 
happiness, Me. irby ought 7 have boon o ~ - PY ane He} Fortunately he at length found admittance intoa dwelling 
had health, wealth, an amiable wife, and obedient children the door of which was open, an! the young lady already in 


5 imtenss ine ) vod, and his ' 
His integrity gained him the peo of nae gc ‘ bn the parlour. He paid his compliments in a speech she coul 
ng ” > rence ° 20w to Worldly 
wealth secured the dete or 5 of cue omy 1 oes "| seareely comprehend, for he had not patience to speak slow 
rosperity 3 : st de ve estlinates of happiness are : 
prosperity. But the most delusive estlinates PI The lady was rather slow in answering, and our hero was 


those we erect on the basis of outward appearances. From just getting out of all patience; but he restrained himself 
these we decide that a man ought hed be happy, and set him with wonderful selfcommand, and an agreeable conversation 
down as such without farther inquiry. Happiness ts in the RAE ge ERR LP Fb NI RS I 
disposition, not in outward circumstances, and thus mataly) hie vielt hed actually lasted Gitecn minutes, during all which 
depends on ourselves. / : time he had not once got out of patience 

The subject of our story inherited from both parents an im- eee ities cenit Mee: daa Gambian ak Dili daaiiiite 
patience of trifles. His father had not patience to do any the parlour, who pretty. nearly annihilated him with an ac- 
thing that cost hima moment’s difficulty. a he turned a key pee enaoierdl sey. Sern fensr nay powers! how he 
the wrong way, ten to one but he broke it before he could 
bring himself to turn it the other. In fact, he could not do, 
any thing that required the least management or delay, and| 
fell into a passion ten times a day about nothing. His mother 
left off sewing betore she grew up, because she could not en- 


did fidget, and stretch out his legs, and twirl his hat, and 


up the ghost when a great revolution took place, The young 
lady came in and the old lady departed. Mr. Irby thought 
m the former one of the most charming of her sex, only she 
dure the trouble of threading a needle. Sl catked « Uttle tec. clow for bien. She was indesd e model of 
In the nursery, young master Irby broke all his playthings ,eckness, patience, and discretion. ‘The very antipodes of 
because it was so much trouble to use them; at school the our hero. It is therefore no wonder that they should fall in 
trouble of learning the multuplication table made him so im-) Jove The two extremes generally come together sooner or 
patient that he tore it all to pieces ; and, whena young man, | jjtey 
he never hit his foot against a stick or a stone without giving}, Jt was not long before he offered himself and was acce pt- 
it a kick and a malediction to boot. He could not beara crowd)’ eg. put the lady, as all delicate females should do, hesitated 
because he was impatient of restraint, nor solitude because he |! and blushed a little before she uttered the monosyllable which 
was impatient of his own company. He was often known | decides the fate of woman, and Mr. Irby was so out of patience 
to delay reading a favourite book merely for want of patience | that he was just about seizing his hat and bidding ber adieu 
to cut the leaves ; and thus he missed a great portion of the’ frever, 
pleasures of enjoyment solely on the score of his detestation!) Je was so impatient for the wedding that he could hardly 
of the trouble of obtaining them. We recollect that one morn-) wait for the wedding clothes, which we don’t so much wonder 
ing he was going on an excursion from which he promised} at, as his bride was achorming creature. He was inpatient 
himself great satisiaction, when a pair of new boots was’) because the clergyman was five minutes behind his time ; he 
brought home, which he wished to wear on the occasion. He) was stil] more impatient because the bride and her maids were 
was fretting with impatience to join his party. Unfortunately | not quite ready at the moment; and he was so out of all pa 
they did not go on as easily as a glove, and after two or three | tience with the ke ngthof the ceremony that he answered sundry 
pulls, our hero got into such a passion that he swore a great questions before they were asked. Never man was men 
oath, and threw one of the boots with such violence from him | jyiserable atthe consummation of his happiness. It fell to his 
that it upset the inkstand and spoiled his carpet. This caus- jot at supper to cut up a tough goose, and he was three or 
ed him to fall into a still greater passion, he fired away the | four times on the point of throwing it at the head of the old 
other and broke his looking-glass. For these two atrocious | gentleman, his honoured father-in-law, for giving him such 
offences, he finally threw them both out of the window with | diabolical task. 
such violence that he broke the head of an honest person who; The parents sav all this ; but as he was rich, they flattered 
happened to be passing; at the same time denouncing the) themselves they had secured the happiness of their daughter; 
physical conformation of man, who being predestined to Wear) the bride saw nothing of it, as in duty bound. She was in 
boots, was accommodated with a heel, as if on purpose to pre-|' ove, and near sighted. 
vent his putting them on. He was so affronted at all these | When Mr. Irby sct up an establishment his troubles in 
sore afflictions, that he deterniined not to go on the excursion. | creased tenfold, and he got out of patience ten times oftener 
The next day he had to pay a round sum for breaking the | (han ever. One morning, about a month or thereabouts after 
poor man’s pate, Which made him ten times more impatient | taking possession of his bride and his house, he rung the bell 
than ever for a servant, and before the sound could reach the lower 
_ Our hero tound the life of a bachelor so fullof little troubles, regions, re peated it with an expression of impatience at the 
cares, and vexations, that he resolved in a fit of impatience jaziness of the fellow. 


tomarry. Accordingly he reflected at least five minutes, when) —“ He has not had time to come,” said his wife, in her mild 
he got out of patience with thinking, and determined to have | dilatory way 
no more trouble of that sort. He decided at once, sallied forth,'| “Not time? I could have gone to the garret and back 


and knocked at the door of the fair Julia, whom he intended again.” 
to address instanter. The servant was so long coming that “Indeed youare mistaken, my dear—have a little patience 
he was out of all patience, and turned away in disgust, de-|| here he comes.” 
termined to have nothing to say to the fair Julia, who kept | Mr. Irby gave him a violent rebuke for being so long answer 
him waiting a whole minute at the door. | ing the bell. 
He bent his course to the dwelling of another fair lady,| “ You sent me on an errand, sir,’ replied he. 
2nd unluckily found the servant on the steps, shaking a rug,!! “So you did, my dear—now I recollect,” suid “Irs. Irby. 
which raised acloud of dust which so seriously incommoded | Mr. Irby said nothing, but he was out of all patience, first 
him, that he went away in great wrath without saying a word. with himself for not recollecting having sent the man away ; 
From thence he proceeded to visit the pretty, sprightly, bru-) secondly with the man for depriving him of so excellent an 
nette Eleanor, and fortunately was neither delayed at the door | apology for being out of patience ; and thirdly with Mrs. Irby 
nor driven away by the dust. He was ushered into the parlour, for not being out of patience in the least 
and told the lady would be down presently. He waited a'| “Upon my soul, madam, you are enough to provoke a 
quarter of a minute, and then began to drum violently on the | stone.’ 
table. He waited another quarter, and fidgeted round the “ How so. my dear?” said she, smiling 
toom three or fourtimes. Still the provoking damsel did not You have the patience of Job.” 











drum on the arm chair! He was just on the point of giving | 


a modern miracle that she resisted the temptation, and only 
said, making a low curtsey at the same time, 

“IT thank vou for the compliment, my dear.” 

“Hem! quoth Mr. Irby, and felt quite provoked at his 
wife for having so much more patience than himself. 

, On another oceasion Mr. Irby fell into a great passion be 
cause his wife could not immediately find the key of a drawer 
when he wanted it. 

“ Zounds, madam,” cried he you never can find anything 
when I want it. I believe half your lite has been spent in 
looking for kevs."” 

Mrs. Irby sai! nothing, but continued the search while her 
husband was fretting away his soul, and uttering irritating 
reflections. He was just going to break the lock when the 


|lady all at once exclaimed 
| “O, now I recollect—you have it, my dear—I gave it to you 
' yesterday , 

He denied it at first, and could not be persuaded to put his 
hand in his pocket to see if it was there. He was sure— 
positive, it was not. Mis. Irby approached him with an irre 
sistible smile, put her hand into his waisteoat pocket and 
drew out the identical key, She did not laugh, she did not 
rive a look of triumph, but went and sat down to her employ 
ment 

My dear,” at length she said, ‘why don't you open the 
drawer, now you have the key 
} 


O, it’s no consequence—it will do just as well some other 


tire 
Mrs. Irby was tempted the evil one to tell her hushand 

I 
it was hardly worth while to get so out of patience about a 
! ! 


matter of no consequence —but she wasa model of discretion 


and said not another word 
| 


This was exceedingly provoking. Half the time Mr, Irby 
had nobody to dispute with about nothing, and itis but a dull 


business to be angry alone He made divers attempts to put 
his wife out of patience, but all in vam, she neither j lin 
his anger against others, nor gave Lim occasion to be angr 


with herself 


* Zounds !" said he to himself, “ I beliewe the devil is in the 


woman,” and he ¢ ut of all patience because he could not 
put his wife out of patience, The truth ts, she made him 
shamed of himself, and his wayward disposition took offence 
it self-reproach. Instead of putting him on correcting his 
faults, it only made him the more testy and impatient, 

g of a domestic turn he generally staid at home almost 


all the day—and a man who keeps house without any busi 


ness of his own, ts pretty certain to interfere in the just pre 
rogatives of lis wate Mr. Irby was always prying about, 
eeking causes of discontent and selftorment., Uf he detect 
ed a cobweb hanging trom the ceiling, he got out of patience 
with his wite, his servants, the spiders, and himself. He 
could not rest till he had made an uproar m the house, and 
fretted himself sore about it 

By degrees he persua led himself there was nothing done 
in the house as it ought to be, unless he attended to it him 
self. Under the dominion of this freak he set about meddling 
with what properly belonged to the jurisdiction of his wife 
All human beings love power, and that too in proportion to 
the limited sphere in which they exercise it. Women are ol 
course tenacious of their dominion within doors, the right to 
which they acquire by surrendering that without to their hus 
bands. It was very vexatious to see Mr. Irby usurping th: 
distaff. But Mrs. Irby was never known to get out of hu 
mour on these occasions, either because she was incapable 
of anger, or that she took warning from the example of her 
‘husband, who, with every thing in his power to be happy, 
daily and hourly fretted himself into a state of misery, at the 
same time that he made every body dependent on him as 
miserable as himself. 

“] wish to heaven, Jane,’ said he one day, after having 


done and said enough to provoke meekness itself, “1 wis 
' 


disagreeable, obstinate habit vou's 


you would get over that 
got.’ 
“What obstinate habit, my dear ?" re pe 1Mre. i rath 
surprised at the charge 
Why I mean that infernal provoking hatut of keeping 
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your temper when you see me out of patience with every 


body and every thing. An affectionate wife ought always to|,_ 


sympathize with her husband, But to see vou sitting perfect- | 
ly unmoved when I have a hendred causes for being ina 


passion, is too bad. It makes one feel as if one had no reason || 


for one’s conduct. Now do, my dear Jane, get angry some- 
times, won't you ?”” 

“ My dear, I don’t know what it ts to be out of patience or 
wgry. IT wish I could oblige you.” 

“ What a confounded disagreeable, ynorant, insensible 
woman lve got for a wife,” quoth Mr. Irby. “ Not know 
how to get out of patience! I’m sure I could have taught 
her that, if she had’nt been an insensible block.” And away 
he went ina passion, to look for cobwebs and scold the servants 

By degrees he began to dislike his wife because she couldn’t 
get out of patience and sympathize with him. It showed a 
want of sensibility, a want of affection, a want of sense, in 
fiet. She was a great fool, and there was an end of the matter 

A woinan will pardon any thing in a husband if she ts onl) 
satisfied that he loves her truly. But if to occasional unkind 





ness he adds indifference, not Griselda herself can persevere 
in obedience and tenderness. The faults of Mr. Irby were 
gradually estranging the affections of his wife; and though 
she preserved her patience, there was not the same sweetness 
of deportment towards her husband as formerly. They wer 
on the high road to indifference, alienation, and mutual dis 
like, when ase 
again in the bonds of mutual sympathy 

Mr. Irby had estates in St. Domingo, of which he was 





»s of misfortunes by degrees united them once 


suddenly deprived by the bloody revolution that converted 
the oppre ssed slave into a remorseless tyrant The loss of 
these, straitened his circumstances exceedingly, and obliged 
him to cireumscribe his establishment He could command 
nothing more than the ordinary comforts of life. But what 
was very surprising, the news of this serious loss neither put 
him out of patience nor made him angry. He communicated 
it to his wife ina cold, solemn manner that was quite edifying 

“ Well, never mind,” said Mrs, Irby, who felt her old affee 
tions awakened ry the touch of misfortune. ‘ Never mind 
my dear, we have our children and the means of supporting 
them.” 

Mr. Irby kissed his wife with all the warmth of first love, 
and received a kiss sweeter than that of a bride 

He had now something to think of besides trifles; and it 
was several weeks before he undertook to look tor cobwebs, 
scold the servants, get out of patience himself, or find fault 
with his wife tor not doing it. Old habits are, however, ob 
stinate things, ‘They are like spaniels, you cannot beat them 
from you. Mr. Irby was gradually relapsing, when the news 
of the failure of a man whom he had entrusted with his out 
door affairs, while he was attending to those within, again 
relieved him from the dominion of littleness. He received 
the shock with firmness—kept his temper and his patience 
although he was now reduced to poverty 

‘Well, my dear,” said his good wife, “ we must exert our 
selves for the sake of our children. Teannot earn, but T ean 
save.” 

Mr. Irby was inspired by the cheerfulness of his wife. “I 
thought 


too can do something besides getting out of patience 
he, “and IT will.” 

He procured, by the influence of Mrs. Irby’s friends, a, 
respectable, though laborious employment, which occupied | 
him so completely during the day, that he had not time to get 
out of patience. He was so tired when he came home that 
he had not the least inclination to trouble himself with the 
affairs of his household, and had no servants to worry his soul 
out by not answering the bell. In short, he had occupation 
fur his time and his thoughts, and that pettish, tevertsh im 
patience which had been the bane of his own happiness, as 
well as that of his wife and children, yielded entirely and for 
ever to the dignified impression of serious calamity, assisted by 
the necessity for constant eniployment. Their loss of fortune 
thus became the source of permanent peace and happiness 

“Jtis an ill wind that blows nobo'!y good,” thought Mrs 
dirby 

“What a delightful thing it isto have something to do out 
quoth Mr 


ef dvors, instead of looking for cobwebs within,’ 


Irby. “I've no patience with myself when I think how I! 
used to get eut of patience about nothing.” b 
LOVE. 


At three years old we love our mothers; at six, our fathers; 


at ten, holidays; at siateen, dress; at twenty, our sweet-| 
hearts; at tweaty dive, our wives; at forty, our children; at! 
sixty, ourselves, 





| men do, with the exception of wearing whiskers and carry-! 


}habits and desires, which consume all the fruits of their ex 


I could say more on this subject, but am fearful of tiring 
both you and your readers. I will, therefore, only add, that 1 
am under serious apprehensions that I shall be obliged to die a 
4 : 3 |bachelor. I had almost brought myself to propose fora young 
Messrs. Eoitors.—I am what is called a fashionable young} iady not long since, and might have been a Benedict by this 
'man; that is, I am received among fashionable people. dress ime ial 0 ont eoakRentelie picked up a piece of paper the 
according to the fashion, and doas other fashionable young | ther day in the street, purporting to be a bill for a dress 
| which my mistress had worn at an assembly, and which had 
| conquered my heart outright, That very evening, before 
going to rest, I sat down and calculated the cost of maintain 
| ing a fine lady per annum, and found that no man with less 
than three hundred thousand dollars ought to commit matri 
mony with a New-York belle of this age of development 
I intend to make one more last desperate trial. 1 mean tog 
to the grand fancy ball, of which I am one of the benefactors 
and if I can find a young lady there not absolutely and irre- 
sistibly ugly, sunply and neatly attired, with mexpressibles 
| at least as low as her instep, sleeves not much larger than a 


— — 
LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. H 


| TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| 


ing a little bit of whalebone. But though I do all these things 
from habit or imitation, Iam not blind tothe follies, fopperies, 
and extravagancies of the reigning modes, and am rejoiced 
to find some of your correspondents making merry with therm 
occasionally. 

It is, I think, high time that those who afflict to lead the 
fashions among us, should be taught the secret of which they 


appear to have as yet no co 


prehension, namely, that there 
is all the diflerence in the world between clecant manners 
and a cultivated understanding, and mere paltry affectation, 


‘} ! second-hand imitations of bad 
wiginals. Feeling I do, a sincere desire to see our vour 


nes of foreign fopperies, ar ! 
. apitct, i : | two bushel bag, and not much more than half naked about the 
sol 
‘ | shoulders, &c.; who neither dies away in a waltz, with up 
ladies happy and respectable, I cannot but regret their daily ; s 
| turned eye, nor commits herself to the embraces of a strange. 
in a gallopade ; why 1 am determined to pursue her to the ut 
termost ends of the earth, and lay myself, my fashion, and 
my fortune at her feet. If I should not meet with such a 
phenomenon, | am adead man to a certainty—that is, I ax 


determined to live the life of a bachelor 


increasing departures from that simplicity in dress and 
manners, that economy so becoming im the sex, and that re 

tiring delicacy, without which they are little calculated to ful- 
till their high destiny as wives and mothers; as the companion 
ind solace of man; as the presiding deity of his household 


and his domestic happiness , 1a eublich th , bel 
. Wis yu wou ish this in time for the bachelors’ 
Every young woman of good feelings and principles, ought mgt gern ae im nh am ee ae ee 
gn anest hadeall to become dualiied Suc thet wetion whichis ball, that the young ladies may be on the look out fors 
( ers o becor qua ad to fat sta het . 
nature and the usaces of civi ’ society have sened her, |{c2h" il prize, to wit, a young man, with black romantic eye 
‘ ? 1e usages of civilized sock us issigned h ; : 
white teeth, tall, well shape d, and wanting n thing to be ar 


I mean that of the wife and mother. In no other situation : 
iis but a muzzle a-/a-Bison. Adieu. Aprian Metmot 





can they beso happy, and let me add, so respectable, as when - 

fulfilling these high duties. It is here that God and nature|| N. 8. 1 have about seven thousand a year 

have ordained that woman shall bear her high and important | —- 

part in swaying the destinies of the world; and here alone HE ED! OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 

that her beauty, her gentleness, and her virtues shine out GextiemeN—People in distress always like to be pitis 


with a blessed lustre that warms and enlivens all within the and for this reason I write to you, in hopes that some of you 
sphere of her domestic and social influence. Whenever) good-natured readers will <vmy athize with me, for I can get 
they depart from this, their proper sphere, to flare about by}! y ysympathy at home. If TL complain m the least, my papa 
day in the streets in gorgeous, 1 might almost say, indecent begins to scold, and all the comfort I get is to be told it is al! 
finery, and waste their nights in waltzes and gallopades, a|)py)y own fault. I am resolved to state the whole case. that + 


spectacle for the gloating glare of travelled sensualists, they |pay decide whether papa or I is in the wrong. 


lose their real value in society; they exchange the jewel of Sou must know that some way or other, I can’t tell how 
their souls for false and fictitious fripperies, for the disgraceful |] have quite lost my health and spirits, and when at hom« 
admiration of juveute libertines and worn out rakes have not the heart to do any thing. Iam so languid and 

It would be well fora certain class of mistaken females to be} .jeepy all dav that Ido nothing but recline on the sofa. or 


told too, that while their habits of extravagance in dress and !\j;. down, till it is time to dress fer an evenine party. I haw 


dissipation disquality them to be any thing but objectsto look at “ » appetite for breakfast or dinner, and am “0 thin and pals 
the inevitable effect is to deter the worthy and valuable portion |! t),4t 1 sometimes think I must be going into a decline. Now 
of the other sea from connecting their fates with those of young, pa insists upon it, all this i owing to the life L lead, as if it 
females, who appear to have no taste but for finery and dissi-! wos different from that of other young ladies. He sa‘ 

pation, no feeling but tor universal admiration. The former |] ain weak, drowsy, and out of spirits all day, because I at 

disqualifies them for becoming the partners of our fortune; up four or five nights in the week at parties ull one or tw 

the latter makes them unworthy of our confidence. Who} oelock ; and that I have no appetite for breakfast and dinner 
that thinks and reasons before he links his fate forever with, } because I eat pickled oysters, ice-cream, blane-mange, jell 

and places his happiness at the merey of another—who will confectionary, celery, and such trifles, at night. Did you ev: 

dare to embark on the troubled ocean of life with a young | fear such nonsense ? 

woman Who lives but in the glare of admiration—who ts the ‘Then pa insists that the palpitations, tremblings, fainting 

lite of the streets and of parties, the dozing nightmare of the and all the other strange disagreeable feelings I am subjex 

domestic tireside ; who sacrifices health, happiness, and de- lito, originate in my manner of dressing, as it all the youn 
corum to dress and dissipation, and every hour exhibits new | ladies of fashion did not wear corsets, thin shoes, shert pett 


proots that she isas incapable of pertorming her domestic | coats, and all that! Did you ever hear such nonsense in th 


duties, asof enioy ing or administering todomestic happiness. | whole course of your life ? 


The answer to these questions will be found tn the palpable con Now, gentlemen, that you may have a fair view of the su 


sequences that have already resulted from this state of manners, | ject, and judge how tar pa is behind the spirit of the age, I wil 


or just entering on the career of business, with a fortune to} impossible that I should injure my health in this way, as ps 


make, are afraid to marry any but a wealthy heiress. They 


at 
| 


insists Fd 
! 
ahaa 


cannot afford the means of supplying a host of extravagant the time Tam at home, which is as little as possible, | 


} 
Young men in genteel life, with but a moderate fortune, | tell you how I live and how I dress. You will see it is quite 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} sit alone in the chimney-corner, with a Cashmere shawl about 
ertions In supe rfluities, leaving the actual wants of life to be! my shoulders. and keep myself as warmaslcan. Whent 
supplied by running in debt to tradesmen, or borrowing of} go out to walk I always put on my best, for you know 1 


friends, Hence among the more fashionable class of society | would be shocking to be seen in the street without feathers, 





spinsters and bachelors are daily increasimg in numbers; | and al! that sort of thing. My hat is so laree that it serves 
neither will venture to marry, without a fortune on one side! instead of an umbrella; only being made of thin gauze, : 


‘or the other ; the former waits till he has amassed one, and! neither defends me from the sun, the wind, nor the rain. My 


’ | . 
the latter prefers leading apes to being led by a man who can-| shoes are of prunella, for you know it would be quite shoch 


‘not supply her craving and insatiate vanities. In the middle} ing to decency to ay pear in Broadway in clumsy thick-soled 


classes of society we see early marriages, and it rarely hap-| leather shoes, as I have seen some fashionable ladies do, that 
pens that old maids and bachelors are found among them. It} ought to know better. As for fur shoes or India rubbers 

is because a young woman if she brings no fortune has not been | O! T can’t bear them! I would rather get my feet wel 
brought up as if she had a fortune to spend. Her habits onl every day, as I generally do. But then you know, wh 

domestic, and she has not wasted her health, her usetulness, people do every day they soon get used to; and one may be 
and her desire to be useful, in a long course of dissipation, | come accustomed to wet feet as well as wet hands, you know 
which has brought on a premature old age of ill humour and | Sometimes, when the weather is very bad, | put on my cloak ; 
decrepitude L but really these cloaks make such a fright of one, that I never 
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rs sited 
1 


| 


wear them when I can help it ; and then, you know, my cor- | tain! It is necessary for its happiness that no state should ex- |’ 


THE DRAMA. 


sets are so stout with whalebone, buckram, and stuffing, that | ist under one form of government longer than one genera- 
there is no danger of my catching cold. Pa says they are tion, thirty years. Our last change was in 1830. All our) 
drawn so tight they stop the circulation of the blood, and pre- |! people in that year, who were born before the commencement 


vent the action of the lungs. Did you ever hear such stuff? 
Why, it only takes two women to lace them! I will tell you 
a secret, though: I broke my lacings the other night, by a 
long-drawn sigh, occasioned by a pretty speech, and still pret- 
tier look, from a young gentleman who shall be nameless. I 
never sigh if I can help it, nor laugh loud for fear of accidents, 
when Lam dressed tor a ball. 

When I go out to a party, which I do generally six nights 
n the week, I confess I do take a few liberties with myself, 
for who can bear not to be in the fashion? If 1 were 
to cover my neck and shoulders, what a fright I should be! 
and if I wear any thing but a little slight silk or gauze, or, 


what is still more charming, lace dress, breader than it is} 


long, I wonder who would be fool enough to waltz with me 
But I assure you I always cover my shoulders with a Cash 


mere when I go home, and always wait five minutes to cool, 


myself after a dance. Many of my fashionable triends laugh 
at me, and say I ain old maidish, because 1 take such care of 
myself. So you see pa is all in the wrong here too. 

I must acknowledge I sometimes eat till I am almost 
ashamed of myself at parties, because you know I can eat 
nothing by day, and must make up for this sometime or other ; 
and then I do love pickled oysters! Then there is such a de- 
lightful excitement in dancing, and looking charming, and 
being told so by a charming beau, and all that sort of thing, 

rat I do get a most monstrous appetite. 

Now, gentlemen, you have heard both sides of the question, 

id can judge who is in the wrong, pa or I. Just publish this 
letter, with a little note to let me know, will vou? Heigho! 
I'm so tired, so nervous, and have such a pain in my side, I 
Your 
rl 
I won't sign mv real name for lear the old gentleman 
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can't tell what ails me; can you, gentlemen? ad 


mirer Ceci. AURE 
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Z"p Miss Cecilia Laurel has entirely satisfied the 
hat the old gentleman ts altogether in the wrong 


yssible that a young lady of her discretion, who leads 


sober life, diesses so prudently, and takes such a reverend 


ire of herself, should lose her health and spirits through any 


iault of her own. As, however, mere change ts often bene- 


icial in these cases, we would humbly insinuate to Miss C¢ 


ilia Laurel the propriety of trying what drv feet, domesti 
moderate meals : 
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Our animals are all 


jof the present century, perished. 
us, that every thing degenerates by age. 


|| killed off; they do not live after a twelve month's existence 
|Our trees are cut down after they attain to a certain height} 


and size, which are fixed by law. All our archives and re- 
,cords are carefully destroyed annually; and any literary pro- 
| duction, Written in or translated from a dead language, is 
| burnt by the hand: 

| masters teach the art of torgetting 
| eXist no longer, as they are contrary to the glormus, and 


sof the common hangman. Our school 


Jooks we had, but they 


| primitive constitution of our community Sle ep is our great 


occupation. Narcotics, of all merchantable commodities, are 


the most costly and ready of sal 


“ And,” replied J, in some astonishment, “all this you think 
reasonable ? 
1U, raising his voice, “dos 


“Reasonable,” iterated the parve 


thou, or any one, doubt Look at the tendency of all things 
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nal stock, 
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savest thou ’ say, rather, we suffer nothing to 


horrible moment, and therelyy 


ivoid it. ‘This is the essence of wisdow; but thy miserable 


* country —yet 1 will have further evidence betore 


I tinally and 
What mav be the i 


fully condemn term for the admiu-tration 
of government by your chict magistrate 

‘Four years. 

Monstrous! What plot W hat lovisl 
and corrupt expenditure of money ! What treasonable design 
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establishment, which has with great justice been 
Drury-lane of America, has been in a state of 
Vhis 


delightful opera has been frequently represented with increas 
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termed the 
great activity ever since the production of Cinderella, 
melo 


mg success, and the off-nights have been vaned by e 


drama, called the Water Witch, from Cooper's novel, and a 
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pias gt than Leslie, and certainly not one of them stands a fairer chance | Those who know this gifted man intimately say that he reads 
MI FURS. y : ; ; | ‘ : 

ORIGIN AL COMMUN ICAT | of being remembered by posterity. His subjects, which are very few books—scarcely any modern ones, not even Cooper's 
= : LC mostly Shakspearian, will always be of engrossing interest in| novels; but such authors as he does read, he studies intensely 
FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, | England; and such is the care and extreme attention te mi |—Shakspeare and Cervantes almost constantly ; and verily 

| 
| 




















nutis with which they are finished, that, like the great man | he has given the world lasting proofs that he has not studied 

he has undertaken to illustrate, new beauties strike you at) them in vain. 

Ir you expect from me a “full, true, and particular ac-| every fresh examination of his works. Though industrious, |, Newrox.—This is another pet of the public’s, and almost 

of the sayings and doings of certain Americans here) tye js by no means prolific, resembling most of those eminent! as deservedly so as Leslie. His pictures have a warmer 
in his art in the slowness with which he paints; but when his richer glow about them than Leslie’s, and are more celebrated 

| pictures are finished, they amply repay him for the time and for striking “effects,” but they have not the mind. He is 

also more a painter of feeling, and delights in portraying 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


yunt” 
who have made some noise in the world, and to whom I he ad 
the pleasure of presenting letters, you will be disap pointed 
1 hope neither nature nor habit has qualified me for the task) |ahour they have cost, both in fame and profit. I had the 
of picking up and noting down all the little offhand, after- pleasure of seeing a few days ago his last, and it is thought || scenes of simple pathos, in which he is eminently successful 
dinner scraps of conversation that may fall from the lips of} | his best production. The al bject is from the “ Merry Wives | His best effort in this way is a scene from the “ Vicar of 
persons of any notoriety, and then by the help of additions | of Windsor No particular point of action is sele cted, but | Wakefield,” the norning after the fire, when the worthy cler- 
exaggerations, and sage comments, manufacturing “ articles i the princiy al characters in the comedy are seated round a’ gyman returns with his re pentant daughter Olivia to his fa- 
vut of them. This disreputable practice has become so preva-| j,),J6 covered with refreshments, in Page's house, with unly. The unploring look of Sophia, beseeching her mother 
lent, that men are almost afraid to speak or move lest they || «.weet Anne Page” at the head of the board. The two merry ito forgive her sister; the sullen sorrow of Moses, and the 
should afterwards find their little trivial actions and sentences) 1... Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, are just entering the | mild dignity of the vicar, form altogether a most sweet and 
| touching picture. It has been excellently wel! engraved, and 


rin walking-dresses, apparently merry enough. Mrs. 
I suppose prints of it have ere this reached New-York. 


grandiloquently noticed and set forth in some future periods 
cal as matter for history. Even the pure pages of the New 
York Mirror have been detiled by this species of busy offi 
ciousness, John Howard Payne solemnly declared to me.) tyyoh from Falstaff, who is turning round to survey them as ly to have perpetreted a tragedy than the author of “ Brutus 


evesare sparkling with mischievous pleasure, and Mrs, 
tty head is thrown back to conceal ber chuckling Joun Howaap Payne.—Never did man appear less lik. 





p pre 
~ 1} e > . 

that meeting with a number of that invaluable museellany) pie enter. Pistol Bardolph, and Nym are on one side of) or the Fall of Tarquin.” He is more than ordinarily cheer 

il, and Justice Shallow, Page, and Hugh Evans at other’ ful and merry—gay and debonair, and his conversation 





two or three years ago, on opening it he was aragery k to Pr, 
see traced in large legible letter-press the words “ Life and parts of the table. What wonderful ability is required to do’ smacketh not the least of blank ve rse; indeed there is not 
oes ter of John Howard Payne.” Certainly this regular justice to such a subject! All who have read Shakspeare the slightest symptom of poetry or authorship about him; 
last-dying-speech manner of heading the article was ¢ nough must have tried to imagine what sort of looking men Falstaf? but, on the contrary, he is one ot the most pleasant and inte! 
to astound the boldest. John Inman stands chargeable tor the) 444 pistol and Bardolph and Shallow and Master Abrahan:| ligent men of the world you will meet with in a summer's 
principal part of this offence, and the colonel and editor) Sender were, and must therefore be able to appreciate, in day. Yet he affirmeth that he has been severely tried, and 
“he of the sword and pen”—for aiding and abetting in the) 14, the difficulties under which a painter would labour in! has been visited in no slight degree by the evils which inevi 
commission of the same. You may perhaps retort upon me! asa leavouring to fix those strange and wendrous creations of | tably follow the bending of a pen, but says he has growi, 
that when I undertook to write the biography of Jacob Hays} yp, poet on canvass ; and in giving to all characteristic forms callous and proof against any future visitations. If a suc 
I was not guiltless; but I contend that I managed that matter) features, and expression, so that the spectators might exclaim, | cessful dramatist talks this way, what must be the life of an 
in a delicate, vague, and incomprehensible manner, ni ver! “Ay! these are they we have read and dreamt of!’ ‘That | unsuccessful one ? Ch incipient drama-inongers, beware! Ol, 
descending to petty detail; and I even did violence to my) yjp, Leslie has succeeded in doing this, will, I think, be uni- ‘juvenile gentlemen of great promise, who have bright visions 
feelings by refraining from giving to the public a short but || rsally admitted when his picture comes to be seen, and what commen neing with “act 1. scene 1.” awake before it is too 
spirited conversation whic h took place inate n Mr. H and| higher praise can be given him? Never did 1 in prints or! fate! Oh tnd n of moody and melancholic temperament, who 
myself one day in the city-hall, when he requested me to pull!’ jaintings, or in real life, or on the stage, see a Falstatf before; | are subject to fits of inspiration, eschew ten syllables per line 
off my hat, and my alacrity was not great. A few general! yet he iooks more like the Falstaff of the First Part of Henry |! as you value your pocket and peace of mind! ‘Set upa tavern 
remarks and observations, therefore, such yey can do no one] the Fourth—the witty companion of Prince Hal, than the | jic cense a groce ‘ry, or start a lottery-office, and earn a decen: 
any harm, are all that I think ought to be given. There is) putt of the merry wives of Windsor. His features are those | ‘and respectable livelihood, and you will eat of turkeys and 
really no good and sufficient reason why a man who paints a _of one who has been handsome in his youth, striking and in- | | /capons and ducks with canvass backs, instead of bread 
good picture or writes a good book should have the penalty} tellectual; and the mixture of arrogance, superciliousness, |! watered with the muse’s tears—and your apparel will be un 
inflicted upon him of having his every-day actions and care-!| self-satistaction, and sé nsuality depicted in his countenance, | impeac shable, your comforts many, and your names be en 
as he turns lazily round from the ae on the table to sur: | graven on plates of brass on your doors, without fear of con 


less disjointed chat worked up into biography, without his| 
knowledge or consent ; and distinguished Americans are pe-) vey his two supposed inamoratas entering the door, we Mj jus-| sequences! Lo! have not I (now that I see no prospect of get 
culiarly liable to this species of persecution, in consequence | tifies the character given him by Ford, when he exclaims, | ting any money by it) repented of my transgression in threr 
of the number of their countrymen who travel and seribble—| « What a d— epicurean rascal is this!’ Robert Shallow, | acts: and I have now an oath, never to be broken until it can be 
get a peep at them at a dinner-table, and then wnte their) Esq. justice and “ coram,” is as pompous, drivelling, and im- | done with prudence and satety, not to repeat the offence. Som 
lives. However, I hope a few random remarks will not be becile as he is described. He is the mere shell of a nx in, and peop ile, like Mac beth, are me adly bent on knowing ss by the 
looks as if he were hollow ; and his tall, spare, gaunt forms | worst means the worst” that can befall them. ‘There is on: 


deemed impertinent or offensive. 
Core.—This promising young artist is in good spirits, anda strong contrast to the gross, fleshy appearance of another) state of be sing worse than that of either author, actor, or black 
much in love with his profession—two great points. He is not} sinner in years by his side, to wit, Bardolph, who is a most | hoot-black, and that is a man: ager. Mr. Payne asked me what t 
altogether satisfied with the taste here for literal rather than! unreserved-looking personage, and a flat contradiction to the sort of a speculation I thought the Chatham theatre woul 
imaginative pictures, and complains that painting has become | saying, that “old age is honourable.” His nose glows as | hy , and hinted that it was not unpossible but he might try th: 
too much of an art—and that a piece is praised or blamed more} vividly as in Falstatl’s description, and his bloated features, experiment. Heaven forefend! He is a fine fellow, and d 
for what may be termed the technical beauties or defects in{ dull, glazed eye, and thin gray hairs, have about as anti-tem- | serves a better fate. 
warance as can well be ima- Wasuinoton Invinc.—This gentleman was out of town 





the execution, than for the conception or design. He warps perate and anti-respectable an ap; 
with enthusiasm of English scenery, and thinks some of it|/gined. Anne Page is a piece of comely, substantial, English for some time after my arrival, but on his return I took th: 
perfectly beautiful, particularly portions of Derbyshire and beauty; and the eflect of her prim, demure look is much) first opportunity of waiting upon him, and found him—a- 
Nottinghamshire. ‘The latter county has furnished ee heightened by the hilarity of her buxom mother opposite. |] suppose all really great men and gentlemen are—easy ot 
a view of Newstead Abbey—the evening sun showering a flood; But one of the best, if not the very best character of the whole | access, agreeable, and without any peculiarities, or affect 

of fading radiance upon the home of the Byrons, and throwing | groupe is Masier Abraham Slender, seated in an arm-chair, tion of peculiarities. His personal appearance is that of a mu! 
its parting shadows over the clear, tranquil lake in front , It} away from the table, ; and to the left of Anne Page, as much | dle-sized, dark, good-looking man, rather stout, and with 

was unfinished when I saw it, but will, 1 think, make a fine} osto say be will keep his word good —* I’faith P’}l eat nothing; countenance expressive of mildness and good temper. A love 
He appears conscious of | of truth compels me to say that Ishould never have been able 





picture, and is intended tor the Royal Academy. Mr. C. ap-|} | thank you as much as if I did.’ 
pears to me scarcely to estimate highly enough the vantage) )js vic inity to his mistress, and looks distressingly at a loss’ to recognize him from a portrait professing to be a hkene 
ground on which he stands, in being able to handle American} for the book of riddles and conundrums he had lent to Alice given in days of vore in the “New-York Mirror,’ but as 


subjects. A bold, daring view, strikingly characteristic of the! Shorteake, in order to furnish him with a sul ject for conver every thing connected with that work is perfect, I suppose the 


scenery of the new world, would, from its novelty, attract far! sation, He is a picture of utter helplessness and fatuity— fact of there being no sort of resemblance is entirely the faul! 
more attention than an English landscape of equal went; every part about him appears unstrung; and his long nerveless' of Mr. Irving. After you have conversed with him a fen 
and if it was christened with a long unpronounceable Indian’ jands hanging over the arm of the chair, alone tell the charac-. minutes, you forget you are talking toa great author. H 


name, so much the better. He had, however, some intention’ ter of the man. Pistol is a fierce-looking bully, with curled) seems to retain a =p distinct recollection of New-Yorh 
of selecting a subject from Irving. UC took the liberty of sug iustachios, but almost, T think, too decent a personage in| but appears quite lost as regards the distinctions and ) 
gesting the scene in the Highlands, where Rip Van Winkle sppearance for that prince of braggarts. ‘The chaniber is paint-| ples of the innumerable parties who are at present labouri! 
wakens alter his twenty years’ nap, and he said he would) .4 trom one in an old farm-house of the time of Elizabeth, yet! for the public good, He inquired if there were any paper t! 
think about it, I inquired the tate of “ Hagar in the wilder-) standing ; and the furniture and utensils are such as were in could be called “ federal,” and who were the editors of t! 
ness,” which was so much adiaared in New-York; when he) use at that period. Indeed, so particular was the painter in| Evening Post—said it was a great pity that such a man 
pointed to a view of a lake amid the solitudes of New-Hamp- | this re spect, that even the © black-jack,” filled with ale, which Bryant should be in such a situation, to be poisoned wit! 
shire, and intormed ime poor Hagar lay buried beneath. Mr.C.|) stands on the floor, and which used formerly to be made ot polities 3’ and added, “ many of his poems would pass mi 
had unfortunately used some colours that would not stand,! jeaiher, was « opied trom one preserved in the Tower. Inde. | ter in any part of the world ” He oaks 1, with a good deal 


s » yp . > he ear ss afres} i ‘ ’ ' ? 
and so destroyed the picture, and painted the canvass afresh pendent of its other merits, the picture is pronounced by good apparent interest, if all the trees were yet standing in Broa 





. . aban Row he s one hol . sea . . ! " . \ } 
He particulanized Rogers the poet as one who had purehased judges to be a fine specimen of colouring, and tine will there-| way ; and said the finest view in New-York was from the bea 
7 » 3 . es "te t S ets ’ Mos 7 1 P . 
some of his pictures, and acted in other respects inthe most) fore only goon making what is beautitul more pertectly so, of Vesey-street, looking in a slanting direction, so astotake t 
»ndly | , , 
frnendly manner towards bun Leslie is at present engaged with a scene from the “ Taming the edges of the trees at the bottom of the Park. As seon 4 


higher reputation’ of the Shrew,” for Lord Egremont, a warm admirer of his. the world is informed of this, through the medium of you 


Lesiiz.—No painter in England enjoysa 
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paper, I expect the head of Vesey-street will be crowded with || another time an admirable article on landlords and tenants, | sion of utter astonishment which appeared in his face, as he 

people to try the effect, much to the benetit of those anoma- |} which I obtained with great exertion, caused a fat gentleman | replied — 

lies in religion and politics, the Catholic-orangemen, who con- || with a cane to come into my office in a passion. “Insulted! aggrieved! who? 1! My dear sir, I beg vour 
gregate there for the sale of their goods. Iam indebted to “ Let me tell you, Mr. Editor,” said he, ‘that Iam a holder | pardon. Some mistake, 1] presume, You have mistaken the 

Mr. Irving’s kindness for various New-York papers, so that 1 |} of real estate in this city. I have fourteen houses, sir; free, unin-| person ; my name, as you will perceive by the letter which 
have still some idea how matters are going on in that unpre-||cumbered property. They are mine. I’ve worked forty years you hold in your hand—my name, sir, is—Jenkins—M: 

tending and quiet city. As for the numerous other “ Ameri- || for them like a dog, and I support my family out of the rents, | Jenkins—Mr, Thomas Jenkins.” 

cans in London,” without name or fame, I presume they go}jand I'll do with them just what 1 please, in spite of you, so 1 took down a file of his paper.“ Are you, sir,” I ashed 

on smoking cigars and drinking mint juleps, (when they can |} don’t send your miserable paper to me any more.” “the editor of this infamous, coarse, brutal, disgraceful, and 
get them,) much after the fashion of those among whom they And about sixteen other fat holders of real estate, with | licentious journal 

were born and bred; though I think the high prices of both ||canes, came around, one after the other, and discontinued “Why, here’s my paper, sure enough,” said Mr. Thomas 
articles, and the bad quality of the latter, would be a subject their subscriptions. || Jenkins. “ Yes, sir, 1 am the editor of this journal; but, sir 

of general execration, and materially tend, to use the esta- I began to give up my theory of the independence of the | upon my soul—why, you use language in reference to at, | 
blished phrase, ‘to keep alive those feelings of ill-will unhap- || press. It can never be independent, except it be rendered so | contess—I—" 

’ C.| by the public support. Its independence, I once believed, con-'| Look here iid I, dragging Mr. Jenkins by his collar t« 
| sisted in its willingness and its ability toexpress just opinions, | a position where the article which | have taken the trouble to 
in the face; “look here, sir, at ut 





pily subsisting between the two countries.’ 
— a cand 
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| without reference to the local interests of any party. Soon | copy above stared him ful! 
i : : : A 

|, 1 tound, however, that it consisted in something very diffe- licentiousness. Did you write that article, sir? answer me 
rent. If I had gone on improving the paper much longer, 1 | that.” 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


ante should not have had a single reader; but a short fit of sick.) “What! that article? Let's see Aud he hummed over 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS, | ness compelled me to neglect it fora few weeks, Iwas no the conspicuous words—base assassin—alligator—steam 
Tue field was now clear, the little trampeter dead, Colonel longer enabled to pay for valuable communications ; I took up | boat—goes the wliole hog—chastisement—vile tool, coward 


Jackson and his high-minded friends gave me no further) with whatever came in my Way ; praised every body, and every | ly falsehoods—ali! yes, Lremember—ha, ba, ha! What! that 
trouble, I had completely appeased the wrath of the Cahawha thing, through thick and thin, and my prospects began to re- the way the wind blows, ist?) Yes, sir, | certainly did writ 
Democrat, the Macdonough Jacksonian, and all that gang—! vive a little. that; but, sir, | hope you don't remember these trifles. We 
and, as a distant relation died and left me an estate, I paid off, One of my contemporaries found something to displease || editors, you know, are privileged to a little freedom of speech , 
my debts, and began to be called a “good man” in W all-| him in an article which I published, and in a very coarse and | but bless my soul, sir, } meant no harm. Why, there is not 
street. The president of the New-York Botanical Bank took | insulting paragraph held it up to public scorn. In reply, 1a single human being, I do assure you, sir,” laying his hand 
off his hat to me in the street ; and it was no sooner generally | remonstrated with him very temperately, and assured him , 0D his heart, whom I respect more sincerely than I do you 
understood that my name was valuable on paper, than it Was’ that he had given the phrase an erroneous construction. In jl always have respected you, as every man must who knows 
whispered about that I was a young man of talent. Now let | his next paper I read the following, which I suppose Iam to, you, but—this paragraph was written ina hasty moment. Per 
the reader who, in the foolishness of his soul, is envying the! consider as characteristic of the independence of the press haps I was a little warm; but that’s the way we editors do these 
prosperity of my affairs, tax his imagination to conceive the}; “Mr, ——, of the , is a base assassin. He is one of | things; they give spirit to the paper. People understand 
most extraordinary of all misfortunes that ever happened toll your half-horse, half-alligator, and a little of the steam-boat | these things; they mean nothing; but, it you were offended 
mortal. It shows, however, what a stupid monster the public | men. He always goes the whole hog. This polluted wretch, | 1 beg your pardon, and assure you it was unintentional 

is, for whom I once cherished such profound respect. There | whom I would not take hold of without a pair of tongs, nor Although I did not admire Mr. Jenkins’ style of giving 


was a time when the public was to me a monarch, gifted with || then, unless to give him the chastisement his impudent au- spirit to his paper, Tcould not proceed after such an humble 








the most sublime attributes. I approached him only with the |! dacity so richly merits ; this degraded outcast from all human | apology, and so we parted. \ 
deepest reverence, listened to his words as wisdom, and submit- || society, who talks about our institutions and our country, is 
ted to his decisions without presuming to dream of questioning | himself an Englishman; and if he possessed sufficient wit ITALIAN LITERATURE 

ALIAN L RE ue 


their most unimpeachable correctness. I felt even as the }/to know the name of the corrupt party, whose filthy princi 
lowest and most insignificant Turkish slave that ever crawled | ples he circulates like a vile tool, would be a tory. We shal! 

ig mS | ’ ' ea'' | ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS, 
torth from the meanest abode of poverty and ignorance, when}! horsewhip him as soon as our leisure will permit us to visit :: 
brought into the awful presence of his magnificent sovereign, | the city, which he infests with his pestilential presence. Nor PETRARCH, 
whose glance could instantaneously consign him to the bow-! must he suppose that until then he can escape the exposure No three men of genius, arising in the same age and coun 
string. But now I look upon him asa great, uncouth, sense-) his long train of cowardly falsehoods deserves. We, Thomas try, formed on the same models, and writing the same bh 
less creature, who has not wit enough to see which side his}| Jenkins, pledge ourselves to show our readers that he is a per- | guage, could be more dissimilar than Dante, Petrarch, ond 
bread is buttered. He is perfectly managed by a few sly || jured scoundrel, so totally destitute of every common feeling Boceacio. The one was proud and stern, the other tender 
rogues, who act as keepers, and bestow every exterior mark |) of humanity, that the earth groans under him as he walks.” | and plaintive, the third ardent and lively; the one was a dig 
of respect upon him, bowing their heads down to the ground, | Now Mr. Thomas Jenkins may be a very decent name, but || nified and severe stoic, the second a conte mplative platonist 
and saluting him with swelling titles, but laughing all the |] never heard it before. I was naturally v« ry indignant, and | the last a gay and graceful epicurean. 





while in their sleeves, and making merry at his expense as! jnw ardly vowed that if I should ever meet with Mr. Thomas The name of Francesco Petrarch is repeated in Italy with 
soon as they are fairly behind his back. He is the common | Jenkins I would give him some slight testimonial of my almost the same veneration which hallows that of Dant 
butt of those who, before his face, treat him with the greatest | regard. Though of a Florentine family, he was born and died out of 


reverence, and who derive the most profit from his friendship. | One afternoon I was waited on by a little dandy of a gen- | that city, which ts now eager to claim him as one of her chil 
The manager condemns his bad taste, and then writes his | tleman, with a rattan and whiskers. He was pale and con-!| dren. The place of his birth was Arezzo, the date 1304, The 
bill, “ the public IS respectfully informed,” &e. The play er, t sumptive looking, and had that sort of cough that reminds |! whole tenor of his life was equally honourable and useful. It 
ingry that his benefit is a poor one, utters an imprecation be llone of a quiet corner in a country churchyard, and makes a || was devoted, without intermission, to the great objects of the 
hind the scenes, smooths his brow, goes out, lays his hand } man inclined to moralize. Yet a long collar protruding over unprovement of his native language, the « iecharse of public du 
upon his heart, and babbles about “eternal gratitude” and jhis chin, and the air of studied grace with which he rapped | ties, thedisseminationof knowledge, the re vival of lite rary taste 


profound respect.” The publisher sends forth his book, and his slender instruments of perambulation with his rattan, He arose 
says, “it’s wretched stuff, but it will do for him;” pockets | taught the observer that while the precarious personage be Fo raise a language and reclaim 
= Pes | . - From the dull eof be roart ‘ 
the proceeds, and searches for more “stuff,” to satisfy his} fore him did remain on earth, it was his wish to appear to Waseris et - bt > etiiel ecw here mame 
} “ lis melodious tear © gave himself to fannie 


craving appetites; and when something really meritorious! every possible advantage 
comes before him, there is every probability that he willshow |) Pray, sir,”’ said he, taking off his hat, and looking very Many have been equally zealous with Petrarch, when excited 


his teeth, and growl at it, at the instigation of some of his, amiable and interesting, “have I the honour of addressing | by fierce evil passions, but few were ever known to persevere 


keepers. the editor of the —— ?” in the dull path of patient industry, quiet literary pursuit 
I soon surmounted the obstacles, which, in conjunction ‘Tam the editor,” said I and solitary study with the same unwearied ardour. It i 
with the trumpet, had hitherto impeded my progress, andcon-'| “Tam very happy to know you, sir,” he said This is this laborious, benevolent, and useful spirit, more than the 


centrated my exertions upon the paper. 1 excluded from its | my first visit to your city, and my friends have been so kind mere beauty of the works which record his poetic genius, that 
of Itahan literature,” and en 


columns every thing common-place, and filled it with the best | as to furnish me with letters to many of your citizens. Do justifies his ttle of “the centre 
lon him in the capitol. Per 


written essays upon scientific subjects. Men of education’ me the favour to peruse this.” titles him to the crown bestowe 
sent me complimentary notices, with requests to put down, He handed me a letter, tapped his boots with his rattan, haps no one Was ever so great a benelactor to the republic of 
their names among my subscribers; and it was gravely pro-' yawned, and cast his eyes about, with the air of a well-bred letters. To him principally is modern Europe indebted for 


nounced by the critics, that my journal was worthy the pera-|' fop, while I read the following : those remains of the ancient classics, which have both de 
al of the most learned classes, when my list of patrons began “ Dear sin—This will make you acquainted with my ex lighted and disciplined tts taste. He was the first to remove 
suddenly to diminish with fearful rapidity. ‘The more praise, cellent fnend, Mr. Thomas Jenkins, editor of the —— of this the monuments of antiquity trom beneath the rublash of ages 


He is a gentleman of education, and I should esteem and te cleanse them from the rust of tine and the stains ot 


I received, the worse the pecuniary aspect of my affairs grew. |) place. 
We can now trom its mutilated remains, judge 


! only wanted a littie more of the genuine spirit of poetry—| myself greatly obliged by any attentions you may have it in barbarism 
i few just reviews of popular living authors—some impartial; your power to render him during his stay in your city. Yours jot the colossal proportions and majestic beauty of the great 
B.” edifice of anctent venius; without Petrarch and his fellow 


criticism on the theatres, and a series of essays, in the style} truly, P 
of Addison, to ruin me beyond reparation. Ina sudden at-'| “Why, you impudent scoundrel,” said I, as soon as my 
tack of independence one day, ! gave publicity to a eritique, surprise sulle red me to speak; “ how dare you, sir, presume to |The Greek language was in his time almost unknown, and 


upon pulpit oratory, wherein several ministers were handled! trust: your body within reach of one whom you have so deep jbut for his efforts to introduce it and keep it alive, it might be 
now as completely antiquated and forgotten as the Sanserit 


labourers its very outlines might have been lost to memory 


according to their merits, and their whoie congregations. ‘vith! ly insulted and aggrieved ?* 
their cousins and friends, discontinued in one morning. At J laid my hand on his collar, and paused at the expres- | 'T'o Latin literature, however, he devoted himself more parti- 
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cularly. He first collected the works of Cicero, for which 
object alone he made repeated journeys through France, Spain 

and Italy. His literary pursuits did not make him neglect the, 
brighter road of public honours; he found time to become an 
able, zealous, and honoured servant of the state. No man of 
Jetters, except perhaps Machiavelli, was ever entrusted with 
so many iinportant charges. In him we see that full union 
of literary and political reputation, of which England offers 
few examples, except the illustrious ones of Bacon and Bo- 
lingbroke, and of which the Italians of this age are the most 
striking instances abroad. 

Of Petrarch’s voluminous writings many have fallen into 
oblivion. He was so passionate an admirer of antiquity, that 
he composed the greatest and most carefully laboured portion , 
of his works in Latin. On these he rested his hopes of fame, 
not on the lighter trifles of which he made the Italian the 
vehicle. His preference of his Latin poems, like Milton's ot 
Paradise Regained, shows how blind parental fondness can 
sometimes be, His studied and polished letters, in which he 
imitated and fancied he had equalled Cicero, are unknown by 
name to many of his admirers; and his huge epic, “ Africa,’ 
has sunk into still more profound neglect. It richly deserves 
its fate; for, as Sismondi complains with nafreté, “the sub 
ject is so devoid of interest and so exceedingly dull, as abso 
lutely to prevent the perusal of the work.’ It us on his Ita 
lian poems, then, and chiefly his sonnets, that his pretensions 
ist now rest 





Lyrical poems answer better than any other to that defini 
tion which makes poetry the expression of feeling. It is the 


outpouring of the poet's own sad or joyful emotions, which, |) 


too powerful to be kept silent, break forth in the trumpet tones 
of triumph, or the low plaintive notes of sorrow. In its best| 
forms it is the most spirited of all compositions; but when the 
tree and graceful measures of Pindar and Horace are ex- 
changed for the stuff constraint of the sonnet, all its life and 
vigour vanishes. ‘This kind of poem is a sort of Procrustes’ 
bed, and the ideas must be stretched or shortened to fit it 

he rapid rushing tide of powertul thought will not be con 
fined within such banks; it is only the dull stagnant waters of 
vommon-place reflection, or the sparkling but shallow stream 
of conceits, that can be thus pent up or poured out at will. 

We never, for our own part, could find much beauty in 
Petrarch’s sonnets, the very model of this class of writing 
They want strength, freshness, and vanety of thought. Thev 

reas frigid and lifeless as they are polished and refined ; the 
blaze of genius, the glow of passiun, are tl supplied by sparks 
of conceit, hammered out like fire from flint; by the glitter ot 
faney, as cold, though as brilliant, as that of frost-work in a 
winter's sun. There isa great sameness in the sentiments 
and when the changes are rung through three or four hun 
dred sonnets on lovers’ hopes and lovers’ complaints, no won 
der that the chime is monotonous 

In fact, we doubt whether Petrarch’s poems Wort ld ever 
have been so popular, had not the name and fame of Laura 
been associated with them, and had they not been consecrated 
by the divinity of the goddess at whose shrine they were of 
if 
the most familiar chapters in the history of the tender pas 


ferings. The love of Petrarch and Laura has become one 


sion. It has passed current for centures as a beautiful tak 
of fond and faithful love, ardent without grossness, earnest 
without impatience, and constant even without hope. It ts 
only of late that the prying, doubting spirit of modern times 
has juestioned the authenticity of this the most sacred of al! 
the legends of love. Laura certainly was a real charoeter 
We ere acquainted even with her family history. She wa 

tee « .ughter of Audibert de Noves, and the wite ef Hugue 


e Sade, both of Avignon. We kuow the very spot, and the 
very day on which Petrarch first wet her. His passion re 
mained constant, at least on pay ior twenty vea duru 
which tine he seemed never weary of celebrating her beaut 


aiid his love. He wrote within that period near three 





sonpets ; and if hos writtays are sufficient proof of the strenyt! 
ni purity of his affection, both must have been great indes 
when the good fortune of only finding his lady’s glove coul 
lord i spiration for three or four poen We, however 
judging trom mterual evidence alone, must doubt wheth 
this passion, so lundly cherished, so plaintively sung, so wid 


ty celebrated, was ever deeply felt. He admired Laura proba 
biy, and chose her as a fitting theme and iuspiration for ama 
tory poetry, in the sume wav that a Greek w uld invoke a 
muse or a hympl to smile upon his labours; but we do not 
believe that he ever loved her. That sorrow could not have 
been very deep which exhaled tor twenty years, without in 
erease or diminution, in 

The windy suspire 1 forced 


that desire very strong which fed for the same period o7 


useless tears and monotonous complaints. 
was in love with any thing, it was with old manuscripts and 
classic authors; and he was much more zealous in their ser- 
vice than he ever was in Laura’s. 
those of a true lover—one whose thoughts lie too deep for | 
words— whose strong, struggling desires burn and ravage in 
silence within; and whose words when they do break torth, | 
“stand not upon the order of their going ;” do not wait, like Pe- 
trarch’s, to be marshalled into ranks, and drest in uniform. 
There is too much fancy to leave room for any feeling. 


of sentiment. 





mind wholly engrossed by one image cannot turn aside as his 
does, to cull prettinesses of speech, or manufacture refinements 
A man who feels the passion within, hke a 
vulture gnawing his vitals, is not thus anxious to “ writhe 
with grace and groan in melody.” 

As a poet then we cannot allow Petrarch a very lofty rank ; 
but as a man of letters, a public benefactor, a great teacher of! 
the world, he deserves the very highest honours 


riety as great, but almost as pardonable as Cicero's. 
are blemishes of no very deep or disgraceful dye, and they are 
fully redeemed by the pure, honourable feelings his whole 


life exhibited, the noble ends to which he always turned in- 
stinctively, as the congenial themes of his mind, and that en 
thusiasm of a kindred spirit, which made him love every. bet- 
ter principle, every elevated aspiration of our naturs 


t he New-York M 


A TALE. 


Ir is a tale too often told, 

Of love betrayed for sordid gold— 

A cloud upon his hallowed flame 

A current slander on his name! 

For love to avarice never bowed 

So vile a passion cannot cloud 

‘The lustre of his holy fire, 

Or bid bis quenchless light expire 
Yet "twas a tale, that, in my youth 
Was told me, with the stamp of truth ; 
And then I, doubting, shook my head 
And to the grave narrator said, 

Can this be lore? It cannot be! 
if such be love, oh, keep me free! 
1 often since have heard a tale 

Of broken faith and trust betrayed ; 
But then it made my check turn pale 

T'was of a fair, young, happy maid 
Who timidly, yet fondly dreamed 

Of one in fortune’s tavoured lot, 
Yet, such his arts, the maiden deemed 

Such false distinctions were forgot 
And love, his dazzling halo threw 

Round calmer reason’s colder light 
And trom her own tond heart she drew 

Pictures of his, all pure and bright! 
He spoke of truth, of holy vow 

Of journey to a distant clime, 

When all who barred their union now 
Would yield to distance and to time 
He said “ his race were cold and stern 


And bowed the knee at fortune’s shri 


And my true heart can never learn 
To break its faith and ruin thine 
But scowling look, and hostile word 
Would ill beseem our bridal hour- 


' 


Chen fy with me!’ The maiden heard 
Oh, love! thine ts a conquering power ' 


She left her calm and happy home, 
{nd fled with him across the sea 
Another year beheld him come 
With a gav bride—and who was ; 
Not the fair girl his arts had won— 
Who fled to shun his kindred’s ur 
But one on whom a southern sun 









Had tercely shed his glowing fir 
Whose | ndless wealth, and sp rea 

And gorgeous pageantry, and pr 

i torn apart the sacred bands 

hat bound him to an humbler brid 

\nd where was she!) No clue was the 

Phat lost one’s hapless fate to trace 
Yet there was ot whom fierce de 


Had led to search that fatal p! we 
grey-haired sire, whose tottering tr 
Bowed down with agony and year 
Bore him to find, without a name 
A grave, to water with his tears ' 
Une told him all the harrowing 





of : desertion—A r despair 
And worse—but what could now ava 
he deed was done—and she w 


Tis an old tale, and often told 
Yet say not love can yield to gold 
Love lifts the soul far, far above 


WY 
All baser views, or ‘tis not 


If Petrarch ever 


His poems, too, are not 


The faults 
which we may censure are a subtlety of intellect, fond of re-; 
fining every subject, and wire-drawing every idea, and a va- 


— ee EEE 


| ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON DOMESTIC TROUBLE, 
BY A SUFFERER. 

I am a young gentleman of rather a literary turn of mind, 
and withal very domestic. For this latter virtue I am in- 
jdebted to my dear little wife Lucy, whose amiable and affec- 
| tionate disposition and engaging manners render home the 
| pleasantest place to me in the world. Itis but lately that she 
and I have concluded that we loved each other well enoug! 
to be united, for better or for worse ; and notwithstanding the 
jibes and jests of people who sneer at every thing, I have ever 
since found the cup of my happiness filled up nearly to the 
brim. Our family circle is not large, consisting of ourselves 
(one of her sisters, whom I love al:nost as well as 1 do her, and 
one of mine, whose presence also contributes largely to our 
cheerfulness and contentment. Although we have many 
agreeable friends, who often spend an hour or two with us, and 
whose visits we return as a pleasing duty, yet we are far from 
being fashionable people. We never give jams, nor make pre 
tensions to lead the ton. On new-year’s day the girls received 
| visitors without any affectation of superiority ; not even re 
| questing them to send in their cards before they could be ad 
|| mitted, in order to avoid the society of those whose gentility 
‘they considered equivocal. They have not yet grown so far 
above the ordinary civilities of life, as to refuse their arm in 
the street to any gentleman with whom they are accustomed 
to associate ; they have all been educated to seek their prin 


cipal amusement at home, and are each of them admirab)) 
||well calculated to make it lively and attractive. You wi! 
not be surprised, therefore, that all the splendid diversion 
which this city affords cannot allure me from the peace and 

;,merriment of my own hearth. The girls play with great 
taste on the piano, and sing sweetly; and to vary the charms 
of music and conversation, they sometimes apply themselves 
to needle-work, while I read to them aloud some interesting 
novel, poem, or other work of fancy. I can assure you 
Messrs. Editors, the evening hours pass away with delight 

, ful rapidity, in the exercise of these agreeable occupations 
Yet as there is no heaven without a cloud, so there is ni 
situation without care. I need not tell you how sincerely 
I love every member of my family, for that is sufficient 

{ ly proven by the eagerness with which I fly to their societ) 

| as soon as the toils of the day are over; but they are, th 
whole set of them, Lucy and all, addicted to one fault, which 

although trifling, has been to me an exceeding annoyance 
They are such affectionate and beautiful creatures that I ca: 
not bear to scold, or show any other signs of dissatisfaction b« 

' fore them; but I apply to you, as the sovereign redressers o/ 
all that class of wrongs which de not fali under the jurisdi 
tion of the courts of justice, that they, and all others lik: 
them, of whom I shrewdly suspect among your fair reader 
there is a great number, may read and take the hint 

The girls are, or pretend to be, amazingly fond of poetrs 
think Byron must have been a heavenly fellow ; would giv: 
any thing in the world to get one peep at Washington Irving 
ind deelare continually, and with much enthusiasm, tha 
Walter Scott is the greatest man that ever lived, except Shek 
speare. I have experienced great pleasure in reading to 
them in this way the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, man 
of the Waverley novels, and other productions of merit. The 
scem to enjoy tt very much, and are quite vociferous in their 
eXpressions of disappointine nt when the exigencies of my 
business occasionally detaim me until a late hour in the even 


, 


ing ; yet, (mark me, lovely reader, for this is my charge against 
the whole sex, with very few exceptions.) 1 scarcely ever 

nu get through twenty pages, no matter what it may be 
poetry, prose, Shakspeare, Irving, or Scott, but some one « 
them will excluim aloud, make the most trivial and unneces 


sary observation, or enter imto a brisk dialowue, aside, in 


whisper, to the total disregard of the subject matter, and the 
lestruction of the effect upon the whole circle of my hearers 

There are certain pieces of composition so refined and beau 
tiful that it seems almost sacrilege to read them to any w! 
ire hot competent toappreciate them, or who are so different 
ly engaged us to hase their attention r i" itediy diverted | 
ther objects 


Ihe other evening one of them had! in old volu: 





containing the “ Essays of Howard” upon the subject of 





prisonment fordebt, first printed about twenty years ago in the 





New-York Colun ind said to contain the mest touchin 








and interesting picti 


i 
within the gloomy wails of our detestable jail. The author « 


tres of human misery whichever took p!ac 


hoot 


these charming sketches has passed away from the earth; bu 


I retain a recollection of him sufficiently distinct to give a 


‘ 


trong additional! interest to bisstorics)§ When I recalled th 
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ardent and glowing enthusiasm with which he was wont tol! moment that I am gay in spite of oppression, My wife there their active debates by a melting spring sun. So much more 
advocate the cause of humanity, his deep earnestness respect-|/is an angel, and the daughter whose fourth birth-day now easy it is to talk than to act. Yet even this reluctant and 
ing every thing connected with the sulject upon which these ,makes me so happy, is worth more in my estimation than all dilatory motion to refer the subject to the “committee,” was 
essays are composed, and the indignation with which he used |/the wealth in the world. Dearly as 1 love my liberty, I would too important an mnovation upon the establoshed quiet, and 
nd tospeak of those who behold with indiflerence the horrors which | sooner remain a slave than part with this little darling of my business prepensities of the corporation, not to meet with 
in. actually disgraced our country and human nature within those heart. Come, Howard, here’s to many happy returns of Eliza's some enlightened opposers A patriotic meaber bristled up 
“qj damp and wretched walls, I was more than usually impatient] |birth-day.’ So saying, he took up the cup, and was just ap- at the startling proposal, and advanced some *rguments of ex 


tl under any unnecessary interruption. Imagine us, if you please, plying it to his lips, when suddenly the door of his room flew traordinary solidity against the measure. The petition and 
ie - —_ - 7 - - 
now all comfortably seated around a cheerful fire ; my “‘bon-| open and in rushed his eldest child, covered with snow, her resolution were, however, reterred, and a motion made that 


























mt ny wee wife,” and ber sweet sister Maria on one side, gradu- hands and face purple with cold, her eyes wild, andthe tears the comnuttee have powers granted them, which was nega- 
the ally giving some shapeless pieces of silk the form of a dress, frozen on her cheeks. It was some moments before her ex-_ tived, and they proceeded to the more important consideration 
ver while Eliza on the other was also plying her needle to the) cessive griet would permit her to speak. At length she ex-! of purchasing i library for themselves So the books will pre 
the completion of some one of those nameless pieces of wearing | claimed——" oj hably be bought, and the city remain as filthy asever. To 
es apparel of which ladies find themselves in need. I proceeded | “ Plush bonnet and gaiter boots,” said Lucy, in a loud!) be serious, the streets are in a most disgraceful state ; equally 
and to my pleasing task, and we shall have a specimen of the Whisper to Maria detrimental to the health and comfort of the citizens, who = 
at grievance complained of. The story ran as follows . Yes, and book-muslin collar,” interrupted Eliza unanimous in their reprobation of the neglect with which the 
any " “T have had a pretty good opportunity to know something |‘ No,” said Maria, “ mull-mull.” subject has been treated 
and of that class of people, (debtors,) having myself been more |“ No,” said Lucy, “ bobbinet lace.” The Savoyards’ Song.—In the third number of our pre 
om than sixteen years a prisoner for debt! I had the misfortune |) They had been talking together by signs for half an hour. ent volume, a charming piece of poetry appeared as original, 
re to have a wild and very extravagant brother; but he was such! until the debate grew too warm to be carried on any longer under the ahove title. "We have recently Se overed that it 
ved , liberal and generous fellow, that I could not help loving him |" 4n maudible manner. was written by Mr, Charles Sprague, to accompany an en 
se dearly. When he was in distress I gave him money; and if Now, Messrs. Editors, if I were a young lady, and any saiatalais beatin eaitls M ciate Phe print « epee 
ad I could not readily raise it for him, (as my credit was good,) gentleman had the kindness to read to me, I should either © ia to illustrate, represents two or three vouns Sav 
lity [lent him my notes. My brother was one of the greatest yield him attention, or frankly request him to suspend oper BL PE TE RD ae OE AINE PO A oe hold 
far speculators that ever lived in America, and more than once) “ons until 1 was fully prepared to do so. 1 should take sae ae Cheeks ian for chatity. We re-publish Rina mon 
in made an immense fortune on paper. Several times he would ¢#re to have my thimble, needles, scissors, thread, Kc, K¢ Se ct state. w sth an additional stanza le order to ascribe it 
ned really have made himself rich as Croesus, and me also, (for 1) all ready betore I commenced; and if I bad any thing to say to its proper source Phe little poetry Mr. Sprague bas 
iia always shared with him,) if it had not happened, most un- about bobbinet-lace or mull-mull collars, 1 would at least chosen to give te the world has been highly Guiched and vers 
bh luckily, that just at the moment he was about to realize al! Wait ull he had reached some passage not particularly re neiaiiie received, and, ike Mr. Halleck, be has been justly 
wil his ardent hopes, he wanted more money to perfect the scheme! ™arkable for beauty. I fear I shall have to read hereatter to | nsured by the critics for the rarity of his productions 
on than could possibly be obtained. It was one of these glorious ™y sell, as 1 do not know any thing more calculated to vex mx PRS 
and speculations that ruined my brother and me. He died of a’ and make me feel like a fool, than to find, after 1] have been pe in Cems ce A Raanapbeces we dwe 
ant broken heart. Heaven bless him, I say. But the usurer who |rusing with fine emphasis, some admirable passaye, of pathos ae oa ! vik 
a bought of him my lent notes at thirty per cent. discount, by sufficient to bring tears into the eyes of any intelligent listener 4 : + ener 
ves -ombining with others, has kept me sixteen years a prisoner that my auditory, instead of appreciating it, have been whisper ‘ 
ing in the jail of the city and county of New-York. It is ahor-| "E to each other about bobbinet-lace. jn Par pegs ta af . ; 
‘Ou rid place—and many a time when, through the grates of my . | Hutt ‘ 
cht prison window, I have watched the last rays of the setting | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. oun ahaa aieen tail 
ns sun, as they gilded some neighbouring spire Por uy 
“ Bless my soul!” said Maria, “where in the world did 1 The letter from England.—However cordially we subscribe PI yn pene bout on thes 
eave my thimble ?” to Mr. Irving's opinion, as expressed in the letter of ©. ina pre a i : “ 
“ You put it in my box,” said Lucy vious page, of the great beauty of Mr. Bryant's poctic writings, A. ra Receding ‘ ve 
“Here it is.” we do not precisely pereeive any thing to regret in his present Par oway 
th I finished the sentence, and it was a beautiful one—but no station. His occupation as one of the editors of the Evening Par away, far ay : . 
ich ne heard me. Post is highly respectable, and we hope lucrative ; and if he ' am of auedeed nak ee 
ce I soon came to another fine passage. Ji was the interest- were disposed to cultivate a further acquaintance with the =" € Wide carth we t ; 
ay ng account of Brown, who was cast into prison for debt. muses, whose favours he has already wooed so successfull, ' oe ~ ) . , 
be “Nothing gave Brown pleasure but the daily visits of his we doubt whether he has participated so zealously in our po Far av fer 
5 ol amiable wife. By the help of a kind relation she was able to litical contests as to disqualify him tor their society. Besides “- r Bavoye 
dic give him sometimes soup, wine, and fruit; and every day, at this very interesting period of our history, it is such mer Phe world’s fr 
tke whether clear or stormy, she visited the prison to cheer the | as he whom the disinterested lover of his country must wish . — oe : amey of W 
ler drooping spirits of her husband. She was uncommonly} to see imparting all their influence to the public pre 
pretty. She seemed an angel, administering consolation to! gyppr4. anata Weds ach bnew 0 bade of aceilemen wae v 4 . Bi Firth and Hall} <a purus 
rv 2man about to converse with angels. One day the hour of independent than the corporation. Thev seem as regandl edau cs elegant a ~ — 4 ave I My abd tor 
rive ne o'clock passed, and she came not. Brown was uneasy. || of the opinions of their bith EE A EET I ENT a, Som bie te t words of General Sunen Bolivar,” the muss 
ag l'wo—three, and four o’clock passed, and she did not appear. | anti-re volution gov siete who al ~ sent a ; tr " Eng u ; Keen . pnw. — . a . 
Brown was distracted. A messenger arrived. Mrs. Brown : sa eS ee. Wee eee 28 <1 om ceases is translated from a letter written on the 
was very dangerously ill, and supposed to be dying in a con- ee pte egg eth Aa hv . : ; a j pe te 8 Gees this city, are said to Reve 
to ilsive fit. As soon as he received this information, hie darted || and bridewell; yet there they stand. the ae sishahle mone- |.. My ene . tes have trampled on my heart—t pity and forgive 
- )the door with the rapidity of lightning. The inner door | ments of the despotism of the comm m council, and the hel; sept ce te “a ae Apne mae aT SH 
ne was open, and the jailer, who had just let some one in, knock- | Joscness of the people. We have been erving for a supply ot An ENG Unite little E ne of ur In tivric poets. at 
el! ed him down with the massy iron key which he hekl in his || water for sixty or seventy vears: vet her. we are. dj nkis , | Entiaee sesected fy un Beet! en. Phere is no doubt it wil te 
my hand, and-——” from the brackish pools that poison the health of every im peredpeEi d= 2 ws — hn — 
en I looked up to catch the expression of anxiety which I pre- ‘vidual: and now the streets have been all winter pearh leg New “ ‘ wh 
ns! umed was glowing on every face. Eliza's countenance was |g. impassable as the Alps; many accidents have occurred pleasure, a volume under the above title, trom the pepot Mr 
wes udeed lighted up with the most intense interest, but her eyes ‘endangering the limbs and lives of the inhabit ints; and the Whittier, editor of the New-England Revi , will em 
be 7 intently fixed upon a cape, which Lucy was holding up |approach of warm weather finds us wading through masses (#¥0Ur te netie Ht more at length in omr next. tn the mes 
do ) her admiration. of mud and filth, and inhaling contaminated air; yet our “ We recor eral peruse 
yes It's too long,” said Lucy, softly. 2 dignified rulers go on, immortalizing themselves im lon ‘ 
Me een ae Die speeches upon abstract subjects, turning their honest polity ¢:rrmanicu—Wesvally exnnct follow tacemaniews th 
“3 ayy mene: ee cal enemies out of office, and eating grand dinners, for the his verbose lucubratior ater art erour pust ¢ 
Pre , No, it’s Florence,” said Eliza. benefit of the country After, however, the winter had fairl tion he twist b writ he out t mir ws, finally 
all | laid down the book. They all begged my pardon. They passed away, one gentleman did propose “that it referred | attacking an individual whom he had pre mly colemie 
whed very pretty—I said nothing, but continued the storv. to the committee on cleansing the streets, to empower them bu: vatil he can prove the tacts we have stated untrue, he hut 
nt It seems to me that my fair hearers always break in UpeL to employ men to break up the snow which »/ 1 in the wastes his time and exposes the publieat which gives ad 
® most interesting passage with their interruptions. Tac- | greets. The committee on cleansing the streets! In the mission to personality instead of argument. Until he can 
ae panes pote eg go tgpebenaey rick Facog nee ne os igen nw - has = — @ show by some better authority than hin . i “ at portazuen in 
r Danvers I thought could not fail to command their attention re ab P mp3 rt iarpS ~ oa ooh “= YORE, Cape rec ease patehinne 4 
“a “peer ond s aeing for the last two months? Although the put li journals he merely renders himself reiculou » keeping up @ war of 
have been hammering away upon the subject tll it has be- words, and antil he can give som satisfactory cause for h 
‘ : It was winter, ané as Danvers, pecping through the crate | come so hacknied that we are almost afraid of touching upon assertion that porfamentor eis possessed in perfection by 
‘ > the prison, saw his cheerful and anmente Wwite trudging it again; although a petition, signed hy more than one hun- a lady who, according to hus statement, has more diffeulty on 
’ “near eng “8 a be cutting F! dred cartmen, praying that the corporation would take mea- holding on note than in running a division on @ hundr 
, think eae ‘ rg ~ ‘ y the ™ =a of mercy : ; se 1 reste to remove the snow and ice, nes been presented to the and one wh se firranes tone ts nn pare ‘ tu mae 
- 4 ue best goddess in the catalogue,) 1 feel at this) mayor, yet this efficient “committee” have becn surprised in of the foolish in Israel # 
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Qd—Farewell, sweet eyes, whose brightness larewell, false heart, whose lightness 
New life around me shed Now leaves me death instead 





Some one, who far less loves 
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j Go, now, those charms surrender 
| To some new lover's sigh ; 
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|| IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTIT ton.—The world has seen most 


Caseus AL MISCELLANY. 


; [superstitious in darkness. 
SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


NUMBER ¥ ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT.—One of the greatest objections 


™ , p lnte or is - lions » y 
Cuanity.—The rich transgress in safety when they are! te absolute power ts that it involves millions in the crimes or 
weakness of one 


told that charity covers a multitude of sins. Hence people 
become charitable not from motives of pity or generosity, but) pfoury.—Paterculus says of Homer, that there wa 
self-interest. With such, a gift to the poor is but a compo- |Lefore him whom he could imitate, and none that came 
Hithat could imitate him 


no man 
» after 


sition for a crime. 


ee eae Tat oc manne . 
Law.—Law has been called a bottomless pit, not miuch | Marnryino pavGnters.—The Spaniards say, “at eighteen 


C2 . ede as th 3 wind . an Ghacute 
because of its depth, as that its windings ar ooseure NO- | marry your daughter to her superior ; at twenty to her equal; 


hody can see the end. = at thirty to anybody that will have her 
, TER ED TIONON -— hy “~S 2 
A BITTER MALEDICTION ON A WOMAN.—May thy face speedi A LUCKY sTATESMAN.—He got out of one blunder by 


| : ] } 
» become like the sea, : > Ww ‘s full , ther as 
ly become like the sea, and the wrinkles follow each other a making a greater 


thick, ay, and as deep too. = 
Oxp ace.—Men often live long enough to become strangers 


,ovE or FAME.—Comi ‘n mistake that generous ava- 
Love OF FAME Common men mistake that generous ava-|fi) this world 
rice of glory which produces emulation among great souls, for | sa 
envy of each other Porvtanity.—-None but fools despise the opinions of the 

. B people. 

Cotton Maruer.—Old Cotton prot addressing the oes 
aged people of his flock, told them, “ You have given your 
flour to the devil, and now you bring your bran to the Lord.” Said an old Indian to a missionary, but you live ill. 


A pepant.—His learning exte nds to giving unchristian 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT.—You christians believe well, 


a 


VULGAR PREAcHER.—Inste ead of enforcing the beauties of, 
virtue, he frightens his hearers with exaggerated pictures of | ‘|names to christian things 


hone ; 
the punishment of vice. Decavs.—Some men are so long taking aim the birds see 


visions when it was most blind. Men are always the most! 
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half concluded on 
e mao this time was very right, for he 
! was Wondrous willing, but not she 
WISE AND WISER. 
Ressy would like to marry with rich Ned 
But Ned fights shy, and will not Bessy wed 
A friend, who view'd the game, exulting cries 
¥ is wise, but Ned is doubly wise 
THE MISER’S SUPPER. 
“ ups with Gripus will have nouglit m¢ 
Bu ther tou vk ¢ amends h uce is sweet 
For why! by all mankind itis contest 
Phat hunger, of all sauces, is the t 
WILL AND POWER. 
\ ig Nick wants nothing bui the w 
Yobe both chaste and civ 
Old Nick wants nothing but the pow 
To be avery devil 
DEATH, 
tse i aid Jack. Will gravely shook 
| tell you, friend, as soon as Tam dead 
A GREAT ORIGINAI 
Scribbler, as his admirers say 
Draws a new blockhead every 
They wonder where the silly elf 
Can get them all?) Why, from hime 
A BLIND MAN AFRAID OF DYING. 
About thy death, why what a coil you kee} 1 
Thy window's shut, ‘tis time to go to sleey 









HALF CONCLUDED. 
My friend, how does your match with Julia sper 








> quoth he, “dear Ned 
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Kinos.—Kings who are subject to the laws should bless them and fly away. 
themselves, they have not the power of oppressing mankind.!| [gxoraxt puysic1aN.—He killed more in one day than), 
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A LAUGHING Foot,—This creature seeins bora for nothing | cured in all his hfe. 


but to show his teeth 





A pocror.—A doctor's blunder is deat 
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